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Teaching Elementary German at a State University. 



By John A. Hess« Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 



Some time ago in a conversation with Prof. W. A. Jessup, Professor 
of School Administration in Indiana IJniversity, concerning the direct 
method of modern language teaching, I remarked that such a method 
wonld doubtless be feasible in a high school, where the same teacher is 
associated with the same pupils for three or four years; but that in its 
entirety it was wholly impracticable in a university in which there are 
students of all ages entering every twelve weeks. 

He immediately informed me according to statistics recently gath- 
ered, that thirty-four percent of the high school teachers in the fifty best 
high schools of Indiana are occupjdng their present position for the first 
time, and that a large proportion of these have never taught before*. 
Evidently then, teaching is with many merely a make-shift, — the women 
looking forward to the time when they will grace a home, and the men 
contemplating more lucrative employment as lawyers, doctors and the 
like. 

This lack of experience means that the teachers are extremenly self- 
conscious, that they have a great many things about the ordinary routine 
of the school-room to learn, and that they have yet to discover where and 
how the emphasis is to be put in language teaching. When we further 
remember that their command of the foreign idiom is generally limited 
to three or four years of College study, are we not expecting something 
unreasonable, when we ask the average high school teacher, working under 
such transitory conditions, to use the direct method, which requires great 
fiuency in the foreign tongue, the perf ect ease and ability of an actor when 
in the presence of the class, and years of experience in language teach- 
ing. We should never forget that all teachers are not Max Walters by 
any manner of means, nor do they work under such ideal conditions. 

In many respects the conditions at a State University are even less 
satisfactory for elementary language teaching than in a high school. 

In the iirst place the university students are all older. Even the 
youngest university student is no longer the youthful high school fresh- 
man ; and there are students who have attained their forty years, and have 



♦ In the year 1910—11 in these fifty high schools 669 teachers were em- 
ployed. Of these, 229, or 34 percent, held their position for the first year, 
109 or 36 percent for the second year, making a total of 50 percent who had 
not ben employed more than two years. 
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long been styled ^^pater familias." This means in the case of all, and in 
the case of the older students to a marked degree, that their Photographie 
memory is less acute, that their imitative f aculty is less pronounced, and 
that many find the antics, incident to a successful application of the direct 
method, silly — if not indeed actually humiliating. In any method. of in- 
struction used Avith nniversity students, the appeal must therefore be 
made largely to the associative memory and the rational faculties. 

It is deeply to be regretted that any one must postpone the study of 
German or Prench to his university years. With better modern language 
instruction in the high school and with an extension of the course to six 
years*, it is to be hoped that instruction in elementary German in our 
Colleges and universities will be reduced to a minimum. With a better 
understanding of the psychology of language acquisition, gray-haired men 
will no longer study the rudiments of German, in order to teach it to their 
sons, as one of my aged students frankly confessed to me, but will let 
let their sons study it at first-hand. However, until such ideal conditions 
are reached, the university teacher must face the problem of having those 
of all ages in his beginning classes. 

Another disadvantage is the shortness of term. At Indiana Univer- 
sity the school-3^ear is in fact divided into three terms of twelve weeks 
each. At schools where a semester plan obtains the terms of instruction 
are generally eighteen weeks in lehgth. We strive, of course, to keep the 
same students with the same teacher for at least a year; but there are 
always circumstances, such as the entering and leaving of school, and con- 
llicts in the schedule, which greatly interfere with such a plan, and which 
compel the Student to shift from one section to another. Accordingly, 
each terni's work must be considered as a unit and given a fair degree of 
corapleteness, 

Now let US assume that one ambitious teacher employs the direct 
method of instruction. It is a well recognized fact that in this method 



* To judge by tbe report of the secoudary department of the National 
Educational Association, San Francisco, July 11 th, 1911, the präsent tendency 
seems to be in tbe opposite direction. In setting fortb tbe requirements of a 
well-planned bigb school course, § B. 4. of this report states: "The require- 
ment in mathematics and in foreign languages should not erceed two units of 
niathematics and two units of one language other than English." This is sup- 
plemented by (4a) in the following manner: "In place of either two units of 
mathematics or two units of a foreign language, the Substitution under proper 
sui>ervision should be allowed of two units consisting of a second unit of social 
Science (including history) and a second unit of natural science." Should 
tbese recommendations be generally adopted by the high schools of the land, 
it will gi'eatly iucrease the amount of elementary modern language instruction 
in our Colleges and universities, and consequently prevent the doing of more 
advanced work by many of the students. 
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progress is at first slow. It takes some time to get the foundations laid, 
and to impart to the student a working vocabulary. Consequently, this 
teacher will not be able to cover as many pages of the grammar as his fel- 
low-teaehers employing the grammar method; neither will his students 
know as many paradigms and other tools of grammar. Hence, his pupils 
will be at a serious disadvantage, if forced into another class the next 
term. Likewise, this same ambitions teacher will invariably find new 
students entering his class, who have had a year's German in the high 
school, or a term's work in German at the nniversity some time in the 
past; and these will look at him in open-mouthed astonishment, when he 
addresses them in German. The teacher finds himself forced to do one 
of three things, — to compromise his method ; to ref use admittance to such 
students; or to doom a large number in advance to certain failure. If 
the teacher chooses the last named expedient and persists in his idealistic 
notions, the university authorities are apt to feel that his teaching is not 
very effective for the great mass of the student-body, whose interests must 
be duly safeguarded. 

Another thing which is often lost sight of is the fact that a large 
part of the work of the student must necessarily be done outside the class- 
room. A fair estimate is two hours of preparation for each hour of reci- 
tation. Now all exponents of the direct method claim that at first nearly 
all the work must be done in the class-room, the teaehcr preparing the 
ground in advance. Such a method of instruction is certainly very ideal, 
where developing the research-faculty of the student is not the thing of 
paramount importance, and where the time allotted for instruction will 
Warrant such procedure. One reason for the success of the direct method 
in the German Gymnasium is doubtless due to the fact, that nearly all the 
instruction is given in class. 

If our university teachers of German were allowed to hold classes for 
two hours at a time, or better still, could meet each class twice a day, the 
student's work outside the class-room being greatly reduced, wonderful 
improvement would immediately be noted and much could be said in favor 
of the direct method.* 



* In the major System, which was formerly in vogue at the University of 
Chicago, a student of a foreign language was required to take ten hours' work 
per week in that language, and five additional hours in some other subject. 
At the University of Michigan some years ago, two hours per day were spent 
in elementary foreign language Instruction and only one hour*s preparation 
was required of the student. At the University of Kansas, one especially 
selected section is conducted very successfully in this manner. The same 
System doubtless obtains in a number of universities. At Indiana University 
such a class was at one time actually scheduled, but owing to certain unfore- 
seen circumstances it never materialized. 
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I know a language professor in another university, who is very suc- 
cessful with his so-called "Laboratory Method"; but one of the greatest 
factors of his success, which one is apt to overlook, is the f act that the 
class-reeitation eonsists of two honrs of varied exercises, while only one 
liour of outside preparation is required. 

But this double recitation-period, if generally adopted, would mean 
a pronounced increase in the number of language teaehers employed; for 
three hours of university teaehing per day is quite enough for any one. 
This would involve additional expense, which most schools are not now 
ready to meet. Therefore, until such ideal conditions are realized, we 
must employ some method of language Instruction, in which we assign 
the Student definite tasks to perform outside the class-room, tasks that 
shall not require expert assistance, such as learning paradigms, memoriz- 
ing sentences, preparing answers to German conversational questions, and 
translating German into English or vice-versa. 

It is also worth while to consider the goal, which university students 
have in view, when they begin the study of German. It is doubtless true, 
that a great many high-school students have the laudable ambition of 
learning to speak the foreign tongue with some degree of fluency. How- 
ever, such is not the case with a majority of university students. The per- 
centage of those entering beginning classes, who really expect to learn to 
speak German, I should not place above ten percent, and these generally 
intend to become teaehers of German. A much larger percent wish to 
acquire a reading knowledge, which will assist them in pursuing scientific 
studies, or which will enable them to better enter into the spirit and beau- 
ties of German literature. And I, for one, am of the opinion that accuracy 
of thought getting is only attained by some careful translation. The 
v)enn concealed in an inverted clause, or the difference between "konnte 
and könnte are unquestionably often overlooked by the student, when 
taught by the direct method. 

We must also not close our eyes to the fact that there is a large per- 
eentage of students, who study a foreign language simply because it is a 
required subject. Such students are of course the despair and the torment 
of the modern language teacher. 

It would seem therefore, when all factors are considered, — the wide 
age limits of students; the shortness of the university term; the customary 
plan of outside preparation; and the goal in view, — ^that the direct method 
of language teaehing is not feasible for all classes of a State universit}'. 
The direct method can only be successfuUy applied, when students are 
earefuUy selected at the end of the first term and organized into a sepa- 
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rate class, on the basis of excellence of work and of a passion to learn the 
language.* 

This does not imply, however, an advocacy of the old OUendorfian 
method. We do not propose to use text-books with a lot of trite sentenees 
signifying nothing. Sentenees dealing with the finding of pinks in a 
mattress are no more agreeable to ns, than to the wärmest advocate of 
the direct method. We insist that the text-book used, eontain good Ger- 
man sentenees embracing an every-day vocabnlary, and that the grammat- 
ical subjects be developed as inductively as possible. 

While a great many American text-books leave mueh to be desired in 
this regard, still I serionsly doubt whether the foUowing choice examples 
cuUed from a grammar* produced and published in England could be 
paralleled from a work produced on this side of the water. Sind die 
Kijhe heute zu Land and zur See in die Städte gehommen? — Die Katzen 
haben die Mäuse in den Sälen verloren, — Haben die Bräute die Fracht 
und die Nüsse gefunden? Natürlich, auf der Wiese. The foUowing ex- 
tracts are taken from a connected story found in the same work. Der 
amerikanische Krieg ist reich an Vorfällen, die mit einer unterhaltenden 
Art gemein haben. Als ein Hochländer durch einen Wald ging, stiess er 

unermartet auf einen Amerikaner . Jeder sprang hinter einen 

Baum . Zuletzt steckte der Hochländer, der an Kriegsdienst er- 
fahren und um Freiheit besorgt war, seinen Hut auf die Spitze des Bajo- 
netts, und stiess ihn ausserhalb des Baumes. Der Amerikaner, der nach 
Sieg begierig war, zielte sogleich darnach, worauf sein Gegner auf ihn zu- 
ging, und fand ihn vor Furcht zitternd; aber er war nachsichtig gegen 
ihn, da dieser sich auf ihm um Mitleid berief. 

When advocates of the direct method hold up before us only the two 
possibilities — ^the direct method or Ollendorf — they are manifestly unfair. 
ISTo good teacher using a grammar method any longer employs such a book 
as Ollendorf. We might remind our friends of their fore-runners, the 
exponents of the natural method, who were proposing to have grown men 
and women become children once more, and learn German like a child, 
without the annoyance of grammar. They might just as well have sung: 

Backward, o backward, time in thy flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night. 



♦ In the Romance department of Indiana University this is actually done. 
At the end of the fall tenn a special French class is organized, which con- 
tinues throughout the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

♦ The examples in question are taken from Longman's German Grammar 
Complete, by J. Ulrich Ransom, B. A. ; London; Longmans, Green and Co.; 
3893. 
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To-day even the most enthusiastic advocates of the direct method 
demand that the teacher have a thorough training in the rudiments of 
phonetics and that the pupil be given a careful inductive drill in gram- 
matical forme. 

For present conditions I have found a compromise method most sat- 
isfactory. I do not hesitate to explain in English grammatical diflBeulties, 
I do not believe that it does the student any serious härm to thoronghly 
learn his paradigms; but at the same time I do try to employ the inductive 
features of the direct method, I do believe in, and employ, to a large ex- 
tent, German conversation in class, and make nse of pictures and other 
''Realien" to make the subject more vivid. This compromise method I 
will now describe in more detail in the second half of this article. 

(To be continued.) 



''Getting the Sense/' 



By Margaret S. Scott, Boston. 



One of the great dangers in advanced work in German is, it seems 
to me, the danger of a pupiFs being satisfied with "getting the sense'* of 
a pa€sage. 

To the average student of German in an American private school, 
the goal of its study, for the sake of which ultimate end he is willing to 
make some mental effort during the first years devoted to the study of the 
language, is the reading of the written language with ease and enjoyment. 
(I have used the words ^^mental efforf in spite of those advocates of the 
exclusive use of the ^^natural method,^' who may take exception to the 
term, for I cannot think that it will ever become truly natural for an 
American child in an American school, be he ever so alert and the 
teacher ever so competent, to say, for example, "Ich habe mir einen neuen 
Anzug anfertigen lassen müssen,'' without a certain amoimt of labor and 
vigorous application of mind.) Very few children intend to pour over 
tomes on Goethe's Philosophy, less wish to spend hours in later life, 
translating weary English into idiomatic German. Now and then one 
wishes to be able to "speak the language, when I go abroad." Even if 
this were not the case oral use of the language is desirable, because it adds 
interest, and because one cannot be master of a foreign tongue without 
the power to express his own ideas in that tongue without the medium 
of his own "Muttersprache." But, after all, pleasurable reading is the 
most universally desired end. And so the pupil finds himself some day 
able to read a German novel or drama, which, while presenting a picture 



